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Built upon the foundation of the Aposttes and Prornets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the foundation corner stone.—Ephes. ii. 20. 

Shut up, O Daniel, the words, and seal the book éo the time of the end; 
many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. * * * Many 
shall be purified and made white, and tned; but the wicked shall do wick- 
edly; but none of the wicked shall understand; but the wise shall wnder 
stand.— Dan. xi. 4, 10. 








THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


As we have said, some regard this parable as the narrative 
of certain incidents which happened. The Papists, many 
Protestants, and some Christians, are of this opinion, Mons. 
Chateaubriand, a French traveller, and a devout Catho- 
lic, says, that the monks in Jerusalem show strangers the 
place where Dives lived, and Lazarus laid when the dogs 
licked his sores. If I mistake not, it was on the left of the 
Via Dolorosa along which Jesus is said to have proceeded 
from the pretorium to Mount Calvary! Such is the notion 
of those who yield credence without testimony, according to 
the traditions of men—a belief that forbids a scrutiny and 
disdains a reason. 

To the enlightened, we need scarcely observe, that this 
portion of scripture is nothing more than a parable,* simili- 





* A scripture parable is a similitude taken from natural things and 
received opinions in order to instruct us in things spiritual, i. e. in things 
pertaining to the Holy Spirit’s teaching. According to Dr, Lowth, a 
parable is that kind of allegory which consists of a continued narration 
of a fictitious event, applied by way of simile to the illustration of some 
impprtant truth. By the Greeks, allegories were called apologues, and 
by the Romans fables; and the writings of AXsop, or those composed in 
imitation of him, have acquired the greatest celebrity. Nor did our Sa- 
viour himself disdain to adopt the same method of instruction; of whose 
fables it is doubtful whether they excel most in wisdom and utility, or in 
sweetness, elegance, and perspicuity. Every parable is composed of 
three parts: 1. The sensible similitude int which consists its literal sense; 
2, Its spiritual sense or thing signified; 3. The scope or design to which 
it tends. For the right explanation and application of parables their 
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tude, or illustration. As parables have all two senses, the 
literal or external, and the mystical or external and hidden 
sense, the literal sense must be first explained. Here then, 
we have a supposition, that there was a rich man, whether 
in Jerusalem or elsewhere is not said, who was splendidly 
apparelled, and feasted sumptuously every day. This type 
of the rich men of the Jewish nation is contrasted by a poor 
man of wretched condition, the type of those they despised 
as sinners. The poor Lazarus died, and was unostentatiously 
buried; the rich man also died, and as his order make much 
parade over their dead, it is especially declared that he “was 
buried.” The scene is now changed, and the reader is in- 
troduced to the shades of death where certain circumstances 
are supposed to occur. He finds the condition of the rich 
and poor man reversed; for, although the rich man entered 
the grave with all the pomp of oriental obsequies, he is dis- 
covered in hades in a state of torment; whereas Lazarus, 
who made his exit from the living unobserved and unla- 
mented, is revealed as enjoying the friendship of Abraham 
in comfort and peace. The rich man is represented as a 
suppliant for the favors of him, who, when alive, had laid 
at his gate covered with sores, and glad to eat even the 
crumbs that fell from histable. Whatacontrast! The rich 
are to be spoiled of every thing, and the poor are to possess 
the kingdom (Mat. v. 3.) His petition is rejected, not by 
Lazarus, for that might seem revengeful, but by Abraham, 
the Father of the Faithful, and the natural ancestor of them 
both. Abraham reminds him of the justice of their condi- 
tion. That temporal good had been his choice, and he had 
had it; it was now his turn to receive evil: and that Lazarus 
had suffered in time, it was his turn, therefore to, experience 
joy. Besides, his ery for pity could not be answered if he 
were so disposed. For there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom there; the destiny of all is fixed; no 
crossing the bounds of the two states, to practice the mercies 
and charities of life—the huge gulph of destiny was between 
them. Perceiving there was no hope for himself, the rich 
man did not wholly despair of moving Abraham to pity the 
eondition of his father’s house; the members of which were 
pursuing the same career as he had done, and which he knew 





general scope and design must be ascertained. This may be done from 
the clear declaration prefixed or subjoined to it; but where no declaration 
is prefixed or subjoined, its scope must be collected from a consideration 
of the subject matter, context, or the occasion on account of which the 
parable was delivered. But in that of Dives, or the Rich Man and La- 
z rus, Jesus has declared its scope by subjoining the declaration, which 
is, if the living hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one should arise from the dead. 
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would infallibly involve them in the same catastrophy with 
him. But here again his prayer was unsuccessful. The 
means of escape from perdition were within their reach. 
No miracle would be wrought for their reformation; because 
it would be useless. As Jews, God had appointed every 
thing necessary for eternal life and godliness. If they would 
not avail themselves of what was within their reach; neither 
would they be benefitted though Lazarus should go to them 
from the dead. They have Moses and the Prophets let them 
hear them; and if they believe not their writings, how could 
they believe his words, seeing that both Lazarus and the 
Prophets would but testify the same thing. Thus ends the 
circumstance of the second scene. 

The spiritual sense or thing especially signified by all this 
was addressed to the Pharisees, who loved money, and wore 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day. It 
was designed to show them the destiny which awaited them; 
and that if they would not hear Moses and the Prophets, 
there was no way for them to escape the impending ven- 
geance. They would not believe on Him, who had come to 
fulfil the things spoken in the Law and the Prophets. “What 
miracle then do you, that seeing it, we may believe you? 
What do you perform?” said they, “‘greater than those wit- 
nessed by our fathers.” As if Jesus had replied, “if I were 
to perform a greater, you would not believe, nor would you 
reform the evil of your ways.” If one were to arise from 
hades to assure you of your “coming destiny you would not 
repent; for if you believe not the writings of Moses in whom 
he trust, neither would you believe his words.” Or, in the 
anguage of the parable, lf you hear not Moses and the:Pro- 
phets, neither will you be persuaded though one should arise 
from the dead. 

Such I conceive is the obvious, as well as the hidden or spiri- 
tual meaning of this parable. It could not have been to teach 
the Jews, or to correct their views, concerning the state or 
condition, in which the dead are immediately after their de- 
cease; for, as it is conceded, all the circumstances expressed 
in the fable coincided with their opinions subsequently to 
the Macedonian conquest. If things, then, are exactly as 
we believe we need neither correction nor instruction in re- 
lation tothem. This, therefore, could not have been the de- 
sign of the parable. 

But a lax interpretation has converted the literal expres- 
sions into the spiritual meaning of the parable, thus giving 
rise to the most palpable absurdities. It says “the poor man 
died, and was conveyed, by messengers, to Abraham’s bo- 
som;” this means, say divines, that the spirit of Lazarus 
was carried up to heaven on angels’ wings!! That is, that 
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one figure means another figure, between which there is no- 
thing real, It says, the poor man was conveyed to Abra- 
ham’s bosom. But divines have constructed a certain theory 
concerning death, spirits, heaven, and hell; and can see, 
therefore, nothing in these parabolic expressions but their 
own traditions. The meaning of the phrase to me seems to 
be this—Lazarus died, was unostentatiously buried, and 
numbered with Abraham and others, who died in faith not 
having received the promises. The word in the original is 
angeloon, which signifies messengers of any kind, whether 
celestial or terrestrial. It applies equally to persons sent to 
carry the dead to their graves, as to Gabriel sent to carry a 
message from God to Zacharias. When a righteous Jew 
was carried to his temporary resting place in the grave, he 
was conveyed by messengers to Abraham’s bosom; and thus, 
it is supposed to have happened with the poor and ulcerated 
Lazarus. 

Again, in the second scene, which opens in hades by an- 
ticipation, Abraham and the rich man are represented at a 
great distance apart, being separated by a huge gulph, yet 
they talk as easily together as if they were within a few feet. 
Now if the laws of sound are the same in the invisible as in 
the visible state, this is a violation of God’s natural law, and 
unless miraculous, is absurd. 

Again, the rich man’s request was absurd, if taken lite- 
rally. What use would as much water as could be conveyed 
on the tip of the finger have been in cooling his burning 
tongue? And he must have known, that it was impossible 
for Abraham to send Lazarus among the living again, to carry 
a message from the tormented to their relations above ground. 
is it a huge gulph of water by which heaven is divided from 
hell; and if so, why cannot the wicked cool themselves by 
plunging therein? Is there so much disinterestedness, so 
much of humanity left among the damned, that they should 
desire rather to suffer in solitude than to have the company 
of their former associates in their misery? 

Again, Abraham’s bosom is said to be heaven. Suppose 
we grant it. Then the messengers carried Lazarus, all ul- 
cerated and ragged as he was into heaven; which is impos- 
sible, for nothing unclean can enter there. It would appear 
too that Abraham is the person in heaven to whom the tor- 
mented apply for pity! These are some of the impossibles, 
the improbables, and the absurdities suggested to our mind 
by this lax interpretation. ‘“‘Divines,” and not our Lord, are 
responsible for these. His wisdom is free from the slightest 
imputation; for it is incidéntal to parables to represent that 
as a truth which is only imagined—conversations between 
trees, birds, and beasts, to wit. These considerations show 
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that the phraseology of this parable is figurative or spiritual; 

and not to be understood literally, but according to the nean- 

ing put upon it by the ancient Jews alone. Epiror. 
(To be continued.) 





QUERIES, 

The following interrogatories are from a correspondent in 
King and Queen county, Virginia. If we rightly divine, he is 
not a Christian; but, as will appear from the questions he puts 
and the references he has made, he is an inquirer after truth, 
and a student of the sacred writings. For the convenience 
of reply we have separated the queries from the other parts 
of his letter. His epistolary observations are as follows: 


“Dear Sir,—lI beg leave to propound to you the subjoined interroga- 
tories. No matter how simple they may be, or how shallow a know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures they may evince, still to see them briefly 
answered would afford the writer, and possibly some others of your sub- 
scribers considerable: satisfaction and information. They are entirely 
isolé; and are written irrespective of the context. You can either receive 
or reject them at your pleasure. ‘To each one I have appended the loca- 
tion in which it may be found: so that you may experience no obstacle 
in giving them a prompt answer. I trust you will notice them, and de- 
vote a moment of your time to their consideration. By refusing you 
might discourage research. For this incommode, however, | must de- 
sire your pardon. 

“J am, sir, with profound respect, your obedient servant, ip’ 
ai 

1. What good deed could those who presented babes to 
Jesus expect to be conferred upon them by his royal touch? 
Luke xviii. 15. 

2. What is the meaning of Messiah’s saying—“permit the 
children to come to me and forbid them not; for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven?” v. 16. 


The design of Jesus in this place was obviously to teach his hearers 
a lesson of humility. The precept is contained in the fourteenth verse— 
Whoever exalleth himself shall be humbied; but whoever hwmbles himself, 
shall be exalted. When thus discoursing, certain persons presented babes 
to him, that he might touch them. What good deed these individuals 
expected Jesus to confer upon them, I cannot tell; because the scripture 
saith not. If I were to conjecture, [ should say, that having been ac- 
customed to behold such wonderful effects result from his touch in the 
healing of diseases, they expected that some virtue might be communi- 
cated to their babes by the same means, which might be of singular ser- 
vice to them in future life. The disciples, not wishing their teacher to 
be interrupted in his discourse by such a trivial affair, rebuked their for- 
wardness. But Jesus took occasion to turn this little incident to the ez- 
emplification of his great and important precept. Permit the children, 
said he, to come to me, and forbid them not; and “he took them up in 
his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them;” (Mark x. 16) and 
directed the attention of the spectators to them as the types of the dispo- 
sition required in those who would enter the kingdom of God—of (or 
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like to) such (babes) said he, is the kingdom of God (composed.) And 
he added with emphasis, ““W hoever will not receive the kingdom of God 
as a child, shall never enter it”—i. e. unless a man receive the doctrine 
of the reign with the docile and humble disposition of a little child he 
shall never partake of its blessings. But few enter the kingdom of hea- 
ven here; fewer will enter the kingdom of God hereafter: and for this 
reason, because very few have the humility to begin their discipleship as 
learners, being too proud, self-conceited, and indocile to be taught. Hence, 
you meet with thousands who, having borne the name of disciples for 

ears (of course I refer to immersed persons only, all the unimmersed 
1aving no scriptural pretension to the name) are as ignorant of the first 
wrinciples of the doctrine of Christ, as when they assumed their religion. 

ut these are “barren and unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” —they are “blind, and cannot see afar off,” and are those unchild- 
like persons, who will not be permitted to share in the resurrection of the 
just, and so to enter into the kingdom of God. 

You will observe, that Jesus says not. that the kingdom of Ged is 
composed of babes; but that babes in their teachable, diffident, and know- 
ledge-seeking disposition, are the types of the spirits or dispositions of 
the citizens of that institution. There is no scripture doctrine founded 
upon the saying, “Suffer little children to come unto me.” It signifies 
nothing more nor less than, “cease, my disciples, to rebuke those who 
would bring them to me to touch; let them approach, and prevent them 
not!” ‘They drew near; he touched them, dad so satisfied their friends, 
and there the matter ended. 


3. How do you reconcile Peter’s means of salvation as 
declared in his Pentecostian address, and Paul’s means as 
announced to the Jailor? Acts ii. 38; xvi. 31. 

4. Does the word saved in the latter place allude to salva- 
tion from temporal punishment, ?. e. the punishment that 
would have been due him, had the prisoners effected their 
escape, or does it allude to salvation by an introduction to 
the Christian kingdom? 


There is no discrepancy between the two Apostles to reconcile. You 
must recollect the persons to whom each of them replied. ‘They were 
believers who asked Peter what they should do; but he a pagan that put 
the question to Paul. Now to 3,000 persons, in whom Peter, speaking 
by the Holy Spirit, operated a belief of the truth concerning Jesus, he 
said— Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins; but to the pagan jailor, who had 
searcely heard of sucha sony Paul said— Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and you and your house shall be saved. \t would have been ab- 
surd for Peter to have told believing Jews to believe; and equally un- 
scriptural and irrational for Pau! to have told a pagan to repent and be 
baptized, in whom, as yet, he had wrought no faith or conviction of the 
truth concerning Christ. Now as a command to believe cannot produce 
faith, Paul and Silas proceeded to announce to him, and to all in the 
jailor’s house, the Word of (or concerning) the Lord Having heard this 
word, confirmed as it was by the miraculous shaking of the prison, the 
opening its doors, and the unloesing the chains of the prisoners, he be- 
lieved, for the first time in his life, in the one only living and true God. 
Nor was he alone in this, for all the members of his family believed too. 
Faith, says Paul, in the letter to the Romans, comes by hearing the word 
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ef God; and here we have an illustration and proof of the affirmation 
in the case of a whole family of idolators. The next thing Luke records 
afier telling us that the word was spoken to them, is, that the jailor hav- 
ing washed the stripes of Paul and Silas, was immediately baptized, 
both himself and family. Henc>, it is obvious, that the order of events 
was the same at Jerusalem and Philippi. The Pentecostian Jews first 
heard, then believed, then were commanded to repent and be baptized; 
so the Philippians first heard the word, then believed it, and were after- 
wards baptized. Now the result was the same in both cases; for the 
disciples of Peter partook of their refreshment with joy and simplicity 
of heart; praising God; and those of Paul and Silas believing in God 
were transported with joy. ‘The Pentecostian Jews and the Philippian 
Idolators, all believed and were baptized and consequently saved trom 
the liability to punishment to which all the world is exposed on account 
of sin. Now where is the irreconcilableness of Peter and Paul's pro- 
clamation? 

The word saved was used first by the jailor, and then by Paul and 
Silas. Manifestly the heathen man must have used it in one sense, and 
Paul in another. The first impulse of the pagan was to kill himself, 
supposing that the prisoners were fled. The escape of Peter from prison 
cost the jailors thereof their lives on xi;) and, it is likely, that that of 
Paul and Silas would have been fatal to the Philippian. Knowing the 
certainty of this, he was about to anticipate his fate by taking his own 
life. But Paul cried out to him with a loud voice, do thyself no harm, 
for we are all here. Such, however, was his fright, that though diverted 
from his purpose, he sprung into the prison in great terror, and prostrated 
himself before Paul and Silas. Having brought them out of the prison, 
he exclaimed with much anxiety, ‘‘O sirs, what must I do to be saved?”’ 
Saved from what? I suspect the man was too much the creature of hor- 
ror at the time, to have specified whether he would be saved from the 
shaking prison, the liberated prisoners, or the generals of the army. As 
the scripture saith not, I leave you to determine according to the known 
laws of human nature. As he had not yet been convinced of sin, as an 
idolator, manifest it is, his inquiry had no reference to salvation from 
sin. But not so the reply of Paul and Silas. Had the prisoners effeeted 
their escape, belief in the Lord Jesus Christ would not have saved him 
trom the consequences he was apprehending. Paul knew this; and 
therefore, his reply to the Jailor must have had that salvation in view 
which comes by faith in Jesus. The form of the Jailor’s question sug- 
gested the phraseology of the reply, What must I do to be saved? Do 
this, and thou shalt be saved, was a mode of speech familiar to the an- 
cients without binding the replicant to the thing, with reference to which 
the question was proposed. I conclude, then, that the Jailor had no re- 
ference to salvation by an introduction to the Christian kingdom; for the 
best of_all reasons, that he was ignorant of such an institution. 


5. If ‘the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be (has been) 
established on the top of the mountains; and all nations 
shall flow unto it”—if there be such affinity between man- 
kind and the church—if there be an inherent principle in 
man which directs him involuntarily to conform his actions 
to the dictates of the word of truth—what the use of preach- 
ing, and the advantage of religious controversy? Isa. ii. 2. 


The mountain of the Lord signifies the empire of Jehovah, and the 
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mountain of the Lord’s house, the empire of Jehovah upon the earth. 
When it says that this mountain is to be established on the top of the 
mountains, it means, that the empire of Jehovah upon the earth is to 
have the supremacy over all other terrestrial empires. These phrases 
belong to a prediction concerning Judah and Jerusalem; for so the Pro- 
~ says in the first verse of chapter 2. The mountain of the Lord’s 
,ouse, then, is that empire of Jehovah upon the earth, that has the house 
or temple of Jerusalem in Judea, for its centre. The fulfilment of this 
prediction is yet future; for it is to be at period when the nations shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks; 
uhen nation shall cease to lift up sword against nation; and they shall 
learn war no more, ‘That period every one knows has not yet arrived; 
when it has, then the tide of nations will flow unto it, and not before. 
Till then we must obey the exhortation of the Apostle, and contend ear- 
nestly for the faith formerly delivered to the saints, ‘The period of the 
Christian war is from the first to the second advent of Jesus. He began, 
and he alone can end the war. The weapons of our warfare, however, 
are not carnal, i. e. they do not consist of rifles, swords, and spears; but 
of argument, of scripture, of patient endurance, &c. There is now, in- 
deed, no temple in Jerusalem; but we are assured by Ezekiel that there 
will be. ‘This is the temple to which the nations are to come; and their 
coming up to worship, or to do homage to the Lord at Jerusalem will be 
the antitype of the Jewish feast of tabernacles. 
28. God hus ordained thy strength, O Israel! 
Show forth thy might, O God, thou who hast wrought for us! 
29, Because of thy Temple in Jerusalem 
Shall kings bring presents to thee. 
30. Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds, 
The multitude of bulls, with the calves of the nations, 
So that they shall cast themselves down (do homage) with masses 
of silver; 
Scatter thou the nations that delight in war! 
31. Princes shall come from Egypt; 
Ethiopia shall hasten with outstretched hands to God. 
Psaim 68. 
All this will be the result, not of any affinity or inherent principle in 
man involuntarily leading him to a conformity to the word of truth, but 
of sheer conquest. Read Isaiah xxxiv. which relates to the kindling of 
the wrath of God against all the nations. That it will be the result of 
judgment also appears from this the song of Moses and the Lamb— 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty! 
Just and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints; 
Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? 
For thou only art Holy: 
For all nations shall come and do homage before thee; 
For thy judgments are made manifest. 
Rev. xv. 4. 
The use of preaching is to call the attention of the people to the word 
of God, that some of them at least may, by its testimony, be induced to 
fly from the vengeance of Jehovah, which is fast coming upon all who 
obey not the gospel. The adyantage of controversy 1s that it elicits 
truth. The religion of Christ was established by controversy, and has 
been maintained in the world by controversy ever since: and let all the 
udvocates of a false peace remember, that there will be no peace between 
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the church and the world until the king of Israel come; and farther, that 
there will be no peace in the church either until light or darkness become 
supreme. Truth and error, knowledge and ignorance, purity and im- 
purity can never harmonize together. Where the darkness of ignorance 
prevails the peace is false; but where the light of knowlege is in the as- 
cendant the peace is the peace of God that passes all estimation. 

6. What do you conceive to be the scriptural definition of 
the words hades and hell? Does it simply signify the grave; 
or does it mean the place of perpetual punishment to the un- 
just? Jon. il. 2; Rev. xx. 14. 

This query will be answered in our concluding article on the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. As used in Jonah the word hel/ means the “belly of the 
fish” in which he was entombed. It was Jonalis grave for three days 
and nights. ‘The phrase, and death and hell were cast into the lake of 


fire is figurative. ‘The word hell here is hades in the original. It means 


literally, that death and the abode of its victims will from that time cease 

to be. This is called the second death, or the death of death. ‘This 

corresponds with what is written in Hosea xi. 14, O death, | will be 

thy plagues: O grave (cr hades) I will be thy destruction; and in Rev. 

xxi. 4, “and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying.” 
The six queries which remain shall be answered in our next. 


EDITOR 


MATTER AND MANNER, 

OR SPIRITUALISM AS DEFENDED BY BROTHER ALEXANDER CAMPBELI, 

As to the matter and manner of the ten pages and a half of 
typography, published in the last Millenial Harbinger concern- 
ing me, 1 have, this month, ume only to observe, that never did 
one poor mortal more egregiously misrepresent the sentiments 
of another than has Brother Campbell mine in that portion of 
his paper. I do not intend to insinuate that he has wilfully 
misrepresented me; I merely state the fact: and I take this 
opportunity of disclaiming his inferences, and the version he 
has given of my sentiments. ‘Those who read my paper and 
his, well know that his version and my views themselves 
are not one and the same; those who read his exclusively 
are incapable of giving a correct judgement in the case. 
As to the manner in which our worthy brother has treated 
me, it is obvious to mure than myself, that it is not only un- 
brotherly, but unfriendly, and calculated to place me in an 
odious and ridiculous light before his readers, which is an unjust 
and false position. ‘Till now, we had supposed, that as far as 
“this reformation” was concerned, opinions were free; and that 
we were free to discuss all principles to whatever religious sub- 
ject they might appertain. But we discover our mistake. Bro, 
C. says no! And has assumed the unenviabie office of an ar- 
bitrator as to what may and may not be discussed; as to what 
is taught and not taught in the word; as to what is speculative 
and what not. But Brother C. may thank himself for all the 
trouble brought upon him by me and many others. He has 
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taught us to call no man master, and has directed us to search 
the scriptures independently for ourselves. He has given an 
impulse to our minds (and we thank him for it) which neither 
he, nor any other man, however superior to us in age, expe- 
rience, character, learning or renown, can control. I have al- 
ways studied to treat Bro. C. with respect; the least return I 
expected was that he would use me civilly. If he has called 
me a stripling, I took it in good part, supposing I was so named 
in the spirit of good humor; and, in the same spirit, | took up 
the allusion, and named him the giant. The primary allusion 
was his, not mine. I do not wish to deprecate our brother’s 
opposition to what we have published. It is public property, 
and as such he may do with it as he please. As opposing coun- 
sel we court the antagonism (since he is opposed) of all his su- 
perior talent (and we most readily admit his superiority;) but 
we decidedly object to him as a judge in the case at issue. The 
brethren must judge between us; and give their verdict, ac- 
cording to the evidence as set forth in the Advocate as well as 
in the Millenial Harbinger. ‘To enable his readers to do this, 
Bro. C. must cease to substitute his versions and inferences for 
my own connected essays. He must either (to do me justice) 
forbear to oppose, or concede me the same privilege (not to say 
right) that he has granted to aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel. Our brother has devoted whole pages of his work to the 
republication of the speculations of a Waterman; of Brougham, 
a worldly philosopher; and of the abusive declamation of a Me- 
redith and others. If I am worthy of being opposed, am I not, 
as a brother, worthy of equal privileges with them? Why 
should our brother conduct himself with more impartiality to 
aliens than to me whom he recognizes as a brother. Let him 
remember the royal precept—Do unto others as you would they 
should do to you. Had I attacked Bro. C. as he has me, I would 
have republished all he had said that I intended to controvert. 
Would Bro. C. like me to treat him in this respect as he has 
treated me? I think not. But enough for the present. 

We would now introduce to the notice of the reader the fol- 
lowing conversation from the pen of a brother, who needs no 
commendation from us, being well approved where best known. 
The conversation was sent to Bethany, from whence, it was 
hoped, it would have issued unmutilated by Father Goodal and 
his sagacious friends. I have forborne to publish it for a con- 
siderable time, fondly expecting, that the liberality and inde- 
pendence of our brother of the Harbinger would have obtained 
for it an insertion in that influential paper. But in this we have 
been disappointed. I have, therefore, at this juncture, deter- 
mined to insert it in the Advocate in my own defence, and by 
way of gentle admonition to my worthy, but somewhat too au- 
thoritative, opponent brother. Epitor. 

Liberty Halli, Amelia, Va., Sept. 5th, 1836. 
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CONVERSATION 
IN FATHER GOODAL’S FAMILY CIRCLE AT PAYNEVILLE. 

Mr. Payne. | feel highly gratified that the company have at length 
met around my own fireside; for, after having enjoyed the hospitality of 
others, | always rejoice when oceasion offers to reciprocate their kind- 
ness and attention. I promise myself a great deal of happiness, on this 
occasion, in witnessing the joy and gratification of my friendly visitants. 

Mrs. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Payne, make yourself perfectly easy, as 
to my comfort; for I never felt more at home, or more pleasantly situated 
than at present. 

Mr. Wickliffe. As Mr. Payne seems to be engaged just now, I will, 
with the permission of Father Goodal look a little more into the author 
I see here whose views were the subject of a late conversation at Thos. 
Goodal’s. 

Father Goodal. With all my heart, for 1am persuaded that we have 
not done him justice. Indeed at the conversation alluded to by Mr. 
Wickliffe, I fell into an error which has occasioned me no little uneasi- 
ness, and I wish to embrace the first opportunity to remove the cause of 
my disquietude. 

Mr. Wickliffe. It is certainly the most noble part a person can act, 
when he finds himself in error, to acknowledge and forsake the error; 
but I thought Father Goodal possessed so great a share of prudence and 
experience that it was next to impossible for him to fall into any great 
error, especially after he had presided so long in the family circle with 
so much prudence and ability. 

Mrs. Reed, The wisest and best among us are sometimes overtaken 
by faults; and I have thought it often serves as a test of our characters, 
to prove whether we are what we sincerely profess to be. But, Father 
Goodal, I am impatient to hear you give an account of that error; for [I 
trust we shall be able to rectify the whole matter, and thereby give ease 
to your mind. 

Futher Goodal. 1 am a little surprised that so close an observer as 
Mrs. Reed should not have discovered the error when it occurred, and 
now be able not only to point out the error itself, but the occasion and 
consequences of it also; I am sure Mr. Payne recollects it, for I remember 
he gave me a very courteous reproof at the time. 

Mr, Payne. We should always adhere to candor and duty, and both 
constrain me, on this occasion, to say, that I thought Father Goodal in 
error when he got into a passion upon Mr. Wickliffe’s reading a passage 
from the volume which I introduced at that conversation at Thomas 
Goodal’s, to which Mr. Wickliffe has referred. 

Father Goodal. You are right, Mr, Payne, I was greatly in error, 
when I virtually ordered the lips of your author to be sealed, accused 
him of profanity, questioned his piety, and passed sentence of exclusion 
from Christian company upon him; and since we are all here who were 
present on that occasion, I deem it proper to inform you that all the com- 
pany were some how to blame in this matter. In the first place, Mr. 
Payne introduced his author in such a way as to excite our prejudices 
and suspicions against him, by calling him a shrewd gentleman, laugh- 
ing at popular notions, and by representing his writings as speculations; 
thus making the first impression that he is rather an infidel than a Chris- 
tian. Then Mrs. Reed went a step farther, and represented the false 
hope of the Christian, or the hope of a supposed Christian, though to- 
tally ill-founded, as too sacred a thing to be laughed at. Then to ca 


the climax, Mr. Wickliffe having first inquired whether Mr. Payne's 
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author was a Christian or an infidel, and being informed that he was a 
learned preacher, &c. proceeded to class him among the wits and the 
wags, the Paines and the Voltaires laughing at the truth of the Bible. 
Thus the prejudices and suspicions of all the company being excited we 
were very illy prepared to do justice to Mr. Paine’s author; hence, so 
soon as Mr. Wickliffe had read one short sentence, I very abruptly and 
uncourteously commanded the book to be shut, and refused to hear any 
thing farther from that author, till I had first pronounced sentence upon 
him. 

All the Company at once. We all stand corrected, and will hereafter 
endeavor to be more particular in regard to our Christian manners. 

‘ather Goodal. Foote if any one has communicated the matter and 
manner of that conversation to any who were not present, he or she will 
seize the first opportunity to put things right again, by giving the same 
publicity to ¢Ais that was given to fiat conversation; that the world may 
see how nobly Christians can act, by confessing their faults to each 
other, and by making the earliest reparation in their power of any in- 
jury they may have occasioned to any of their fellow-beings. 

Mrs. Reed. | have several times spoken of the matter of that conver- 
sation, but not of the manner; for I must confess that when I had retired 
to my room, my reflections were not of the most agreeable kind—I kept 
thinking that our conversation had been more censorious and turned 
more on the strain of ridicule than we had been accustomed to. I was 
extremely sorry also, to see Father Goodal so much disquieted upon the 
reading of the sentence from Mr. Payne’s author. 

Mr. Payne. 1 mentioned to a few of my confidential friends, that 
some how or other, since that conversation, Father Goodal’s character 
had not appeared to me allogether so amiable and so interesting as it had 
always done before; but I shall take the first opportunity to inform those 
friends that it is now by far more amiable and interesting than ever; be- 
eause he has now given evidence that he possesses one of the brightest 
traits in the Christian character, that is, openly and frankly to confess 
one’s faults and to do all in one’s power to make amends for any injury 
resulting from those faults. I thank Father Goodal for the very cour- 
teous, yet necessary reproof in regard to the manner in which IL intro- 
duced my author to the notice of the company—lI trust it will profit me 
not a little. 

Mr. Wickliffe. The company has left no comment for me to make—! 
heartily concur with Mr. Payne in the view he has taken of this whole 
matter, and have only to repeat that although the character of Father 
Goodal has ebbed and flowed, yet it has gained rather than lost, in my 
estimation, for it now stands aos high water-mark. 

A. B. WALTHALL. 

Paineville, Amelia, Va., June 4, 1836. 


VISIT TO LUNENBURG. 

My visit to this county has been one of labor, fatigue and 
sickness. I left Richmond on August Ist, having been requested 
by the brethren to attend their annual meeting at the Fork of 
Meherrin. Our operations began on the Saturday before the 
first Lord’s day, and continued three days. ‘The audiences 
were large and very attentive on each day. Brethren Anderson, 
and Walthal and myself addressed them. ‘The fatigue conse- 
quent upon a journey of a hundred miles on a rough trotting 
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horse, and an exposure to the sun and rain, considerably im- 
paired my native energy of constitution, Nevertheless, | held 
out on the first and second days till quite exhausted, and reduced 
to the necessity of taking to-bed, where, with the exception of a 
few hours, I was confined twenty-one days with bilious fever. 
I have thought it proper to mention this, as it will account to 
my subscribers for the late appearance of the present number of 
our paper. 

The subject matter of illustration on these occasions may be 
found in that magnifical portion of the testimony concerning 
the Messiah, in the sixty-eighth Psalm. We can only hint in 
this place at the topics therein presented. ‘The psalm or ode 
divides itself into eight parts. First, the proem on summary, 
contained in the first three verses; the second part, is contained 
in the next three; the third part in the succeeding ten, i. e. to 
the 16th inclusive; the 17th and 18th verses form the fourth 
pari; the fifth is included within the 19th and 23rd; the stath 
within the 24th and 27th; the next four verses constitute the 
seventh; and the etghth part consists of the remainder of the 
psalm. 

The first announces the perdition of the wicked, and the ex- 
altation of the righteous, as the consequence of “strength and 
power” being given to God’s people Israel. The second part 
contains a predictive command parallel to that found in Isaiah 
xl. 3, and cited as fulfilled in the case of Jesus and his Fore run- 
ner. Mat. iii. 3.—’The desert” or wilderness of Judea; “Je- 
hovah is his name,” or Jesus, which signifies Jehovah the Sa- 
viour; with a description of this benign personage. ‘The third 
part carries the reader back to the giving of the law from Si-. 
nai, when the mountain “trembled at the presence of God, the 
God of Israel.” From the wilderness of Arabia, the Holy Spi- 
rit introduces us to the land of Canaan. “The song of victo- 
ry’ which the Lord gave, or inspired the minstrels with, and 
which for its beauty deserves citation; 


“The kings with their armies have fled—have fled! 
And the matron at home divides the spoil. 

Ye may re pose yourselve s in the stalls, 

Like the wings of a dove covered with silve Tr, 

And her feathers with shining gold.” 


The plain prose of which appears to be this—the Canaanitish 
kings with their armies have fled! And the Israelitish matron 
divides their spoil in peace at home. Ye may now, O Israel 
rest from the fatigues of war, and repose yourselves among 
your flocks and herds in the glory and splendor of a triumphant 


and peaceful nation. The slaughter of the royal armies was 
immense; for 


When the Most High destroyed the kings in the land, 
It was white with their bones like Salmon”(’s snowy top) 
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The north-eastern mountains of Canaan are personified and 
interrogatively addressed. They are supposed to frown with 
displeasure upon Moriah, because Jehovah had chosen that 
place of Abraham’s trial for his Temple or Dwelling place 
on earth in preference to the lofiy hills of Bashan. The 
16th verse developes the reason why the Holy Spirit transfers 
the mind of the reader from the period of Jehovah’s appearance 
in the desert of Judea to that of the journey of the Israelites 
from Sinai to the mountain of Zign; namely, to announce that 
Zion, the Hill of his Holiness, is 


—the hill in which God is pleased to dwell, 
In which Jehovah will dwell for ever! 


An interruption of residence does not operate against a palace 
being the residence or dwelling-place of a king; although, he 
may not have resided in it for many years: neither does the cir- 
cumstance of Mount Zion not having been the residence of Je- 
hovah, since the symbol of his presence departed from between 
the Cherubim just preceding the Babylonish captivity, operate 
against this prophecy, that Jehovah, by his glory, the Ark of 
the New Testament, the Messiah, will dwell for ever on Zion, 
his Holy Mountain. 

The fourth part speaks of the Messiah under the divine title 
—God. “In that day,” says Zechariah, “the house of David 
shall be as God, as the Angel of the Lord before (the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem.) xii. 8. ‘That God here means the Messiah, 
is obvious from the address of the Holv Spirit to him, ver. 18, 
which, Paul, in Ephes. iv. applies to Jesus. The 17th verse 
announces the power of Jesus, and the glory of the Father, 
reigning on Zion in the midst of his myriads of chariots, in 
the glorious temple. This part also contains a prediction of 
Messiah’s ascension to heaven; his triumph over vanquished 
death; his reception of spiritual gifts for Jews and Gentiles; and 
a reiteration that the Lord God (Messiah) will dwell on Zion. 

The fifth part contains a prediction of the resurrection, ver. 
20; the restoration of Israel [Ezek. xxxvii. 19, 20] from Bashan, 
or the countries north-east of Jerusalem, and from the Deep, or 
Mediterranean Sea, or countries of the western world, ver. 22; 
the immediate purpose of their restoration is declared—“that 
thy dogs,’ O Messiah—or the Gentiles (see Ezek. xxvviii. 8—12) 
“may drink the blood of thine enemies” who pierced thee, The 
consequence to the restored Israel of the Gentile dogs drinking 
their blood will be, that two-thirds of them will perish by the 
sword; but the third part of them will be left in the land of Ju- 
dea. For, says Jehovah by the prophet Zechariah 
And it shall come to pass, that in all the land, saith the Lord, 

Two a“ therein shall be cut off and die; but the third part shall be left 
therein. 
And I will bring the third part through the fire, 
And will refine them as silver 1s refined; and will try them as gold is 
tried.— Chap. xiii. 8, 9. 
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The sixth part announces the triumphant procession of God, 
the King, Messiah, to his Temple; amidst singers, minstrels, 
and the hosts of the tribes that are left after passing through 
the fire of Jehovah’s indignation. This part corresponds in 
time to that glorious period, when the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
shall receive him whom once they rejected, with shouts of joy 
saying, “Briessep 1s He wHo COMES IN THE NAME OF JEHOVAH.’ 
Matt. xxiii.; Ps, cxviii. 26. 

The seventh part announces that the Kingdom has been re- 
stored to Israel. 


God has ordained thy strength, O Israel! 


The Apostles were perfectly right and scriptural in expecting 
the restoration of the Kingdom to Israel, they made a mistake 
only in “the times and seasons” when that restoration was to 
take place. They naturally supposed no time could be more 
appropriate than when the Messiah, by his resurrection, had 
eluded the malice, and proved his exon power over his ene- 
mies who had put him to death. In reply to their question, 
Jesus did not deny that the kingdom, or ascendancy over the 
nations, would be restored to Israel, but told them that it was 
not for them to know the times or the seasons when that great 
event, which Paul terms, the fulness of Israel, “the receiving 
of them,” the grafting again of the natural branches into their 
own olive—(Rom. -xi.)—should happen. This part, verse 29, 
declares to God, Messiah— 


Because of thy Temple in Jerusalem 

Shall kings bring presents to thee. 
Verse 30 predicts the vassalage of the nations to their coffqueror, 
and the entire dispersion of national armies—Isaiah ii. 4; Ethiopia 
and Egypt are especially mentioned as submitting themselves 
with readiness to God, Messiah. 

In view of the whole, the Holy Spirit in the eighth, and last, 
part of this beautiful ode, calls upon the kingdoms of the world 
to sing praises to Jehovah. And well they may! “Now,” says 
the Apostle, “if the fall of Israel be the riches of the world, and 
the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles; how much 
more their fulness?” Again, “if the casting of them away be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them 
be, but life (to the world) from the dead?” Yes, “the ‘kingdoms 
of the earth” are called upon to praise Jehovah, 


Whose majesty is in Israel, and whose might is in the clouds. 


Then all things will be put under Messiah’s feet, when “the 
Lord God shall give him the throne of David his father. And 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever; his reign shall 
never end.” Isaiah ix. 6, 7; Luke i. 32,33. Then the reign of 
mortal kings, and princes, and presidents, and priests will be 
utterly abolished forever; for these have no copartnership in the 
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reign of Christ. But we, who are the heirs of the promise 
made to Abraham, will reign with him, immortal kings and 
priests to God, even the Father, through all the ages of coming 
time. 

Concerning this ode Dr. Adam Clarke has the following note— 
‘The compositiom of this ode is sublime above al! comparison, 
it is constructed with an art truly admirable; it possesses all the 
dignity of the sacred language; none but David could have 
composed it; and, at this lapse “of time, it would require no small 
influence of the Spirit that was upon him, to give its true inter- 
pretation.” We showed that the very difficulty presented by 
Clarke, namely, the lapse of’ time, was a circumstance that fa- 


cilitated its interpretation; for all predictions are more easy of 


interpretation the nearer we approach their accomplishment, 
though that event may indeed be 2,000 years remote from the 
period when it was given. ‘lhe prophecy in this ode was de- 
livered 2,400 years ago, and has not yet received its entire ful- 
filment. Weexposed the fatal tendency of a dogma, that taught 
the necessity of inspiration to understand the prophets, and ex- 
horted the people to exercise the good understandings with which 
they were endowed, and to search the writings of the apostles 

and prophets for themselves, irrespective of the theological pre- 
tensions of commentators or “reverend divines.” 

Having laid much testimony before them concerning the 
Messiah, and having shown its applicability to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, we exhorted them to submit to the government of the Son 
vf David and of God, who would sooner or later rule in Zion 
as monarch of the world. And with many more words Brother 
Anderggn and myself addressed them, urging them to abandon 
the seductions and blandishments of a deceitful present for the 
eternal realities of a rapidly approaching future. But, though 
we have good ground to believe, that several men of sterling 
minds were arrested by the conside rations presented to them, we 
have it not in our power to record that any came forward to 
enlist under the banners of the Great King. ‘This does not, 
however, discourage us; for there must always be a sowing, 
and giowing, as well as a reaping time, if any permanent good 
is to be effected. We have but little taste for that fruit which 
is yielded from an almost simultaneous sowing, growing, and 
ingatheriny. 

Before we commenced operations on the second day, we were 
informed that a Methodist clergyman was present who would, 
if an opportunity were offered, address the audience in refuta- 
tion of our heresy. Ever ready for public inquiry, we gave a 
general invitation to clergy or laity, as they are called, to rise 
and refute, if possible, what they had heard fall from our lips, 
either on that or the preceding day. No one, however, rose 
up; and we concluded that no exception could be taken. We 
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then stated the reason why we gave the invitation. This reve- 
lation caused a young man, just fresh plucked from a theological 
tree, known among spiritual botanists by the name of Randolph- 
Macon, to rise up in the midst; for he was the youthful divine, 
who boasted aforetime what great things he would do. He 
took care we should not be ignorant that he had been for some 
time a member of a “polemical” institution; but notwithstand- 
ing all his polemicality, nothing, he declared should draw him 
into a debate! ‘To our astonishment, he drew forth a number 
of the Advocate and called the attention of his hearers to an 
article “abstracted,” said he, from a western Methodist paper, 
and headed “‘Methodistic Sanctification,” &c. He exposed the 
fanaticism of his denomination to the ridicule of the people by 
reading it to them! ‘l'he reason of his doing so, we learned, 
was to justify himself for an expression he had used concerning 
me at Rehoboth Meetinghouse, but of which in fact I was ig- 
norant till he made the confession. After inserting the article, 
1 observed, such is the gospel according to Fletcher, Clarke, and 
Wesley; in saying which, he said, it was as false as I was infa- 
mous. After commenting on the fanatical woman’s grammar, 
and ignorance of Blair(!), he concluded by spouting four Latin 
words—woce, voce, ratione, ratione!!!! known to few of the la- 
dies and farmers there; but which, in connexion, was intended 
to signify, that the preaching of the Methodist was not a mat- 
ter of sound, but of reason! An assumption, which, if expressed 
in simple English, would have excited the risibility and contempt 
of the people, whose experience of Methodist meetings has 
taught them far different. 

We rose, and ironically complimented the reverend gentle- 
man for his politeness in proclaiming to his hearers at Rehoboth 
our infamous liarship. In the spirit of Job to his three friends, 
we granted the wonderful antitheses he presented to us, as the 
most truth-telling gentleman of the age! We explained our 
use of the term gospel in the passage alluded to; we did not use 
it in the Methodist sense of that term; but as simply importing 
good news, and that the Editor of the Western paper had un- 
questionably treated his readers with an illustration of the good 
news concerning Methodistic sanctification according to Wes- 
lev, Clarke, and Fletcher. But we have since learned that this 
divine was so sensitive on this subject because he had himself 
previously been the subject of “sanctification.” We are in- 
formed, that at a Methodist revival he was prostrated by some 
spirit, we forbear to name it, upon the floor of the house; and 
perfectly enwrapt foran hour. A certain person inquiring what 
was the matter with him? O, let him alone, was the reply, Ho- 
nistrut has gone to his God! 

We have to apologize to our readers for noticing this gentle- 
man’s feats at all; but the truth is, an impression was left upon 
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many minds, that in reading the extract from the pages of the 
Advocate, he was really reading an accountof what had happened 
atone of our meetings, and thatI had reported it withapprobation! 
How such a strange notion could have entered any man’s head, I 
cannot tell; I need hardly say to my readers that it was an account 
of what took place at a Methodist Camp-meeting, published in 
a Methodist paper, which was forwarded me by a brother in 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 1 extracted it, and republished it, with 
comments, in my own pages. As to replying to what had been 
laid before the people, he studiously avoided it, knowing well 
his incompetency to do so; though, we have been informed, he 
right valiantly drove his spiritual shafts at some of our obser- 
vations, when we were far away. 

At the annual meeting held at Flat-Rock, in this county, last 
year, the churches were recommended to make the Meherrin 
Association pull and void. ‘This was accordingly carried into 
effect at the Fork Meeting. The brethren thereat assembled 
also determined that in future two semi-annual meetings should 
he held during the next twelve months; the one at Oak Grove, 
Lunenburg, on the 1st Lord’s day in May, and the other at 
Goode’s, in Charlotte on the last Lord’s day in September, 1837. 

Lunenburg, Va., August 29, 1836. E,piror. 





ABSTRACT SPIRIT. 
Jamestown, Ohio, 9th August, 1836. 

Bevovep Brotuer THomas,—In the last number of the ‘*Ad- 
vocate,” 1 see that you complain of Brother Campbell, for not 
publishing what you have written at sundry times relative to 
re-immersion, and relative to abstract spirits, &c. 1am not now 
about to condemn you and favor him; but I must speak to you 
as a brother, and one whom I highly esteem, because of your 
independent spirit, and say that Bro. Campbell is not so much 
to blame, when you coolly consider, that you spoke of him as 
Goliah of Gath, and of yourself as David with his sling, just 
goiny, as it were, to strike a death blow at the giant. 

The figures chosen by you were not such as should be used 
among brethren when discussing any subject for the purpose of 
arriving at the truth. 

But we are all fallible beings, and carry much of ourself about 
us, so that the old and experienced, are caused to err, as well 
as the young; thus Brother Campbell also erred in that ‘*Goodal 
conversation.” In it, he speculated as much as you did, (for I 
conceive that you both gotout into that unbounded ocean.) When 
I read that conversation I could not help writing to him about 
it, and he called what I wrote Sadduceeism in a letter which he 
wrote me just before he left home; so that I am in the scrape as 
well as you. 

I conclude that the want of a distinction between spirits and 
spiritual bodies has led to much disputing. The disciples of 
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Jesus supposed they saw a spirit, there was a about 
a spiritual body. Jesus said that spirits had not tiesh and bones 
as they saw him have; but was that saying that spiritual bodies 
were without substance? 

For my part | cannot tell how spiritual bodies will be distin- 
guished trom naked spirits, if the members of the body are not 
all present. And if spirits have all the members of the body then 
there can be no such thing as an abstract spirit. 

But I have said enough upon this abstract subject, and will 
hasten back to the shore again, least I get bewildered. 

In haste, your fellow-laborer, 
M. Winans. 


REMARKS. 


[ am well pleased with this letter; because it is impartial, and aims at 
the development of truth, without placing me or Brother A. Campbell 
beyond the pale of Christian society on account of difference in opimon, 
or an injudicious use of words. It is the letter of a brother, who has a 
brotherly feeling for us both; I, therefore, for one, though he slay me 
with argument, will kiss the hand that smites me; because of the Chris- 
tian and brotherly style in which he presents my alleged errors in theory 
and practice to the brotherhood and the world. 

But as I have said elsewhere, Brother Winans, is mistaken in saying 
that “the figures (stripling and giant) were chosen by me.” Among 
many of the titles, humorously (1 will suppose) bestowed upon me, Bro. 
C. chose that of @ stripling. I was tickled at the conceit, and forthwith 
adopted the name. I know of but one person in scripture called a strip- 
ling, and thatis David. Bro. C. has frequently, in effect, when speakin 
of my inferiority to himself and others, inquired in the language of Saul, 
Whose son is this stripling? Bro. C. put me in the position of David, 
not 1 myself. Although, I returned the compliment, and conceded to 
him the powers of @ giant, | by no means intended to liken him to the 
uncircumcised Philistine. His giantship was christianly and literary; 
not physical and profane. I agree with Brother Winans, that we had 
neither of us any right to write of each other in such terms, and what- 
ever Bro. C. may resolve, I shall endeavor to avoid the practice in future. 
But, if 1 had bestowed on Bro C. as many titular compliments as are 
assumed by Christ’s pretended Vicar, the Pope, that would not have ex- 
cused him, for not permitting me to speak for myself in his paper. 

In many things, says an Apostle, we all offend. If an Apostle erred 
in many things, what Christian could be so vain as to conceit himself 
“infallible.” | pretend not to have any thing to boast of. I am what 
God in his wisdom has made me. My failings are chargeable to my 
own account: and, self-praise being no commendation, if I should happen 
to be superior to another in age, experience, character, learning, or wis- 
dom, I shall leave others to find it out at their own leisure or convenience. 

Richmond, September 11, 1836. EDITOR. 


ELECTION OF ELDERS. 


Mr. Epiror,—Being detained in the house to-day by rain 
I have determined to write you a few desultory remarks on 
a piece from your pen on the Election of Elders, in the Ad- 
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vocate of the present month. I do not feel competent to de- 
bate that or any other subject with you, being little accus- 
tomed to writing, and not at all to speaking in public. But 
I write with the hope of drawing the attention of more gifted 
brethren to a subject which I think needs some discussion at 
this time. In the piece alluded to above you say, “That in 
all the New Testament there is no instance to be found in 
which the disciples at large elected and ordained the Elders 
or Rulers of the churches.” You also say that Matthias 
was an Elder, and that you take his election for a precedent. 
For the sake of argument, let us suppose that Matthias was 
an Elder, (which I do not admit) and that his election is a 
precedent for us to follow. Where is the evidence that there 
Was no voting in his election. By whom were the two can- 
didates selected? Were they not by the 120 disciples? I 
should suppose so from the context. But in what manner 
the will of the 120 was ascertained, I know not; neither do 
I think it necessary that I should know. It is sufficient for 
me to know that the will of the 120 was ascertained in some 
way. And what is voting but the ascertaining of the will 
of the voters? If their will can be ascertained in a different 
and more convenient way I object not to it. But you say 
that in the election of Matthias “two lots were provided, and 
upon the one would be written ‘for Apostle,’ the other would 
be blank. Having been put into some receptacle and shaken; 
each candidate would draw; and he that drew forth the lot 
inscribed ‘for Apostle’ would be the Lord’s choice; because 
chosen by an ordinance of divine institution.” That Mat- 
thias was thus chosen I have some doubts—for Luke says 
they gave forth their lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias. 
From which expression I am not sure that each of the 118 
did not give his vote by putting into some receptacle pre- 
pared for the occasion, the name of that candidate which he 
thought most suitable, written on something which they called 
«noos, Which word is twice in the same chapter translated part. 
But waiving this, I cannot think that we ought to pursue the 
plan you mention, unless we had irrefragable proof that it 
is the Lord’s will that we should sodo. For were we to put 
into a receptacle the names of six persons, and it should so 
happen that three of them had the requisite qualifications 
and the others had them only in appearance—and were, in 
fact, hypocrites—and the Lord should not interfere, would 
not the hypocrites be as apt to be appointed as the others? 
Or if, through our ignorance of men’s hearts, the whole six 
were improper persons for the office, would not three neces- 
sarily be yen by the plan you suggest? And if such 
sree be chosen, what could we do? For, if we considered 


them appointed by the Lord, how could we displace them? 
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I must, my brother, have indisputable evidence that it is the 
Lord’s will that we so act before I for one can act with you. 
For I do dread doing, in the name of the Lord, that which 
the Lord has not commanded. 

I have said that I do not admit that Matthias was an El- 
der. Peter calls himself an Elder. But does Peter speak 
with reference to office or age? I am of opinion that he 
speaks with reference to age, (and also with reference to his 
office as an Apostle, by which he could act as an Elder, or 
Deacon, or Messenger;* for he mentions, in connexion with 
his being an Elder, that he was a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ. The goo¢ old Apostle John also styles himself 
Elder. But may not he also speak with reference to his age? 
and, if so, where is the proof that Matthias was an Elder, 
as respects office. That he had power to act as an Elder, 
when necessary, I willingly admit; but that he was neces- 
sarily an Elder, because he was an Apostle, I do not believe. 

You say that such passages as “Obey your rulers and sub- 
mit yourselves,” have no practical meaning in these days. 
And you also say “So long as the apostles ‘and inspired or 
spiritual men remained in the Church, the disciples generally 
had nothing at all to do with the executive; all they had to 
do was to obey them that had the rule over ‘Keel and submit 
themselves.” I do, Mr. Editor think both of these allega- 
tions untenable. When an Elder tells one brother in the 
congregation to pray and he prays—and another to sing and 
he sings—and another to read and he reads—and another to 
testify to some fact and he does it—it appears to me, my 
brother, and with deference I say it, that there is, even in 
this our day, some practical meaning of the passage “Obey 
your rulers and submit yourselves. » Whilst there were 
Apostles and other inspired men on earth, it seems to me, 
there was not the same necessity there now is that the dis- 
ciples generally should take part in the executive; but it does 
seem to me, that even in those days the disciples generally 
took some part in executive affairs. If not, what “practical 
meaning had such passages as the following: “If he despise 
them tell the congregation; and if he despise the congrega- 
tion,’ &e. Mat. xviii. “My sentence is this: You being as- 
sembled, my spirit also being with you, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ deliver this very person up to Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh,” &c. 1 Bes v. “Now if a cer- 
tain person has grieved me, he has not grieved me except by 





+ If we cast lots to elect Elders because Matthias, who had the power 
of acting as an Elder, may have been appointed to ‘the office of Apostle 
in that way, ought we not, when we send messengers to sister churches, 


to elect them by casting lots because Paul and Barnabas were messen- 
gers? 
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a part of you, that 1 may not lay a Joad on youall. Sufii- 
cient for such a one is this punishment which was inflicted 
by the majority.” 2 Cor. ii. “Also, brethren, if a man be 
surprised into any fault, you the spiritual men set such a one 
right again in the spirit of meekness.” Gal. vi. 
‘Please give the above a place in your paper, and oblige 
May 31st, 1836. Non Nemo. 





REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


The Gazette de Madrid of the 10th publishes the follow- 
ing Royal Decree, given by the Queen on the 9th instant, 
and countersigned by M. Mendizabal:—‘‘Art. 1. All the mo- 
nasteries, convents, colleges, congregations, and other houses 
of the community, or religious institutions of monks, com- 
prising those of the Secular, and of the Four Military Or- 
ders, and of St. John of Jerusalem, existing in the Peninsu- 
la, the isles adjacent, and the Spanish possessions in Africa, 
are suppressed.—2. The following are excepted from the 
preceding article:—‘lst. The Colleges of Missionaries for 
the provinces of Asie, of Valledolid, of Ochana, and Mon- 
teagudo; 2d. The houses of clerks of pious schools, and the 
convents of the hospitallers of Saint Jean de Dieu, which 
are at present actually open.’ The Government reserves to 
itself the privilege of zing the residence of the missiona- 
ries and of the hospitallers in the manner which may prove 
most opportune for attaining the object of their institution. 
5. The convents of religious females shall be reduced to the 
number indispensable for containing commodiously those 
who wish to remain in them. The nuns belonging to sup- 
pressed convents shall be distributed through the convents 
of the same order which are maintained. No convent shall 
remain open having fewer than 20 professed nuns, and there 
shall not be in the same district two or more convents of the 
same order. 27. The monks belonging to the institutions 
not suppressed shall receive a pension of five reals per diem 
for priests, and three reals for others whoare professed. The 
hospitallers who, according to the rule of their institution, 
cannot ogg to the sacred office, shall also receive five reals 


per diem. . The sisters who shall continue to devote 
themselves giving instruction and to the — of the 
hospitals, shall receive five reals per diem. The indi- 


viduals of either sex who have acquired, or les shall acquire 
the means of subsistence deemed sufficient by the Commit- 
tees who shall pronounce on the subject, shall receive no 
pension whatever, The 36th article determines the revenues 
which shall be appropriated for the payment of those pen- 
sions; and the 39th article enumerates the places which may 
be held by pensioned priests.” 
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A WORD TO THE READER. 


As we have said, sickness has been one reason why this 
number did not make its appearance at the appointed time. 
When delays occur in future our readers may assure them- 
selves, that they happen not from negligence, but trom some 
unforeseen and unavoidable circumstances. It is probable 
that the October number will appear in company with the 
November. This delay is referable to the accumulation of 
business upon my hands that must be attended to. I am 
about to take up my residence in Amelia county some thirty- 
eight miles from Richmond. The chief reason of this move 
is, that the business of interpreting the scriptures to the 
people in remote places is incompatible with the prac- 
tice of the medical profession in a city. I have, there- 
fore, purchased a farm, which I am engaged in settling, in 
order that | may procure a maintenance for myself and fa- 
mily, more dependant on Providence indeed, but less de- 
pendent on human caprice. Riches are not the object of 
my desire. If f am enabled to live so as to die in the faith 
and owing no one any thing but love, let my survivors re- 
member, that I die more wealthy than the ancient Cresus. 
The riches I desire here are, liberty of speech, of action, 
and of opinion; the enjoyment of the right of free discussion 
in relation to things past, present, and tocome. I desire food 
and raiment, and that wah these I may be content. I desire 
to participate in the rich luxury of emancipating the human 
mind from the dogmata and traditionsof men. The liberty 
I desire is, that liberty which is chastened by the law of 
Christ. This liberty I cannot enjoy in a city and in the 
practice of a profession, that depends upon the caprice of 
this singular world. In teaching the truth, which is opposed 
to the dearest opinions of the errcrist, and to the malpractices 
of the worldling, and to the hypocrisy of the formalist, who 
thinks he can serve both God and Mammon—all these apply 
it more or less to themselves, and thus regard you their ene- 
my because you tell them the truth; and if they happen to 
be your patients you risk an immediate discharge. There 
remains then fur me but one of two things—either I must if 
I stay here wink at what I believe to be wrong for the sake 
of bread, or I must derive my support elsewhere from other 
sources for the preservation of my Christian liberty, dearer 
tome than temporal life. There is much meaning in a maxim 
of William Penn—“Choose God’s trades,” says he, “before 
men’s: Adam was a gardener, Cain a ploughman, and Abel 
a shepherd or grazier. When Cain became a murderer he 
turned a builder of cities and quitted bis husbandry.” 

As to the continuance of the Advocate, | am now provid- 
ing for it. Through the liberality of certain brethren in 
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these parts, who are anxious that a free and independent press 
should be established among them, I shall be enabled shortly 
to purchase a press and types, and to continue the publication 
of our paper on my farm. It is our intention to enlarge the 
Advocate for the accommodation of respectable passengers. 
But of this, more hereafter. 

I have thought it necessary to say this much concerning 
our affairs in order to prevent misconstruction, which is but 
too current among this one sided generation of men. 

Richmond, September 14, 1836. EpiTor. 





William & Mary College a **Religious House” for Four Sects. 


A “Bapust Divine,” named Scervant Jones, has been coquetting, in the 
most homed language, with “the old and much loved College” of William 
& Mary. It is astonishing how amorous “the Church” can be when 
she courts the favor of the world! And what “pleasure” too the world 
can express in serving the church when it thinks to turn ‘an honest pen- 
ny” by the intrigue! “I cannot,” says this Divine Oracle of a Baptist 
Church in Williamsburg, Va. “withhold the exptession of my warmest 
thanks to thé Professors of William & Mary College, for their kindness 
in having afforded, at my instance, their scientific courses, free of charge, 
to brethren Jacob T. 'Timsley and Elias Dodson, during the late course— 
nor can | sufficiently express the indebtedness which personally I feel 
towards the same Professors, in consideration of their having oflered the 
same advantages to any and all professed candidates for the gospel mi- 
nistry.” ‘The world loves its own, and is well pleased therewith. Hence 
writes Mr. T. Dew, the organ of the Faculty of a worldly institution, 
to the aforesaid exuberantly grateful personage, ‘In answer to your in- 
quiry, Whether, during the ensuing session the same privilege will be 
extended to them, and to others who may be studying for the ministry? 
I take great pleasure in saying, that we shall be happy in receiving them 
within our walls upon the same terms, as long as they may desire to re- 
ceive our instruction, and that the Faculty have unanimously resolved to 
otfer their institution gratuitously to all ministers of the gospel, and to 
those who weer be preparing themselves for the ministry, ia any of the 
four leading denominations of the State.” 

These four are the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists. These are the privileged sects, who divide the masses between 
them—who are all combined with the world, in proscribing ‘the minis- 
tries” of all other seets. The Unitarians, Universalists, Romanists, 
‘Christians,” Swedenborgians, &c. &c. are all excluded as unworthy of 
the same privilege. But there is policy in this; the four leading sects 
hate the rest, therefore, it would not do for the Faculty to give equal fa- 
vors tothem. A hue and cry would soon be raised, that William & Mary 
had become a College for heretical and jesuitical priests; this would be 
sueceeded by empty theatres, and empty professorial pockets. But what 
is William & Mary now? Itisa religious house for the education of 
beneficiary and sectarian monks! It would recompense the Faculty ac- 
cording to its deserts, if all other sectarists and infidels, who would doubt- 
less outnumber the rest, would leave the “classic halls” of Williamsburg, 
and repair to some more liberal Alma Mater. 

EDITOR, 











